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THE  1873  •  NO  ARROWS  •  OPEN  3  -  HALF  DOLLAR 


Great  interest  in  the  coinage  of  1873  was  created  by  the  sale  of  tne  Harry  X 
Boosel  1873  Collection  at  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  Conven- 
tion in  Milwaukee  in  April  1972.  This  RARCOA  sale  had  almost  400  lots  of 
numismatic  items  dated  1873,  including  200  lots  of  U.S.  coins  with  this 
date.  Many  1873  varieties  were  seen  for  the  first  time  by  the  numismatic 
community  in  this  outstanding  collection. 

One  particular  variety,  the  1873  No  Arrows  Open  3  Half  Dollar,  was  con- 
sidered rare  by  Mr.  Boosel,  since  he  was  able  to  find  only  two  specimens  in 
over  20  years  of  searching.  In  1973  Mr.  Boosel  published  an  article  on  the 
Centennial  of  1873  half-dollars  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine, 
again  calling  attention  to  the  rarity  of  the  Open  3  No  arrows  half  of  1873 
and  reported  a  newly  discovered  3rd  specimen  of  the  variety.  Mr.  Boosel's 
article  was  reprinted  in  Issue  #6  of  the  Journal  in  July  1976.  David  Bowers 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  coin  could  be  a  sleeper  in  his  Coin 
World  column  of  March  13, 1974. 

Recognition  of  the  rarity  of  this  variety  has  led  other  dedicated  half  dollar 
collectors  to  search  for  it,  and  they  too,  have  found  it  difficult  to  locate.  The 
discovery  of  additional  specimens,  since  the  sale  of  1972,  does  not  detract 
from  the  desirability  of  owning  the  variety,  rather  it  enhances  it,  for  it  has 
now  become  an  obtainable  rarity  for  the  seated  half  enthusiast. 

In  his  half  dollar  reference  work  "A  Register  of  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties  and 
Sub-varieties",  Beistle  lists  the  variety  as  "1873  4-A.  Low  date  with  new 
type  of  3,  very  small  knobs  and  set  far  apart.  There  are  two  round  lump  die 
defects  on  the  right  leg  near  the  knee,  and  another  on  the  neck."  The  ob- 
verse die  damage  is  actually  more  extensive  then  indicated  by  Beistle  in 
this  description.  A  careful  examination  of  the  variety  reveals  several  more 
lumps  on  the  obverse  design.  There  is  a  lump  on  the  thigh  and  another 
smaller  one  close  to  the  knee.  Several  lumps  can  be  seen  on  the  chest  and 
neck  above  the  gown.  There  is  a  large  lump  just  below  the  left  shoulder  and 
then  another  just  below  it.  There  are  two  more  lumps  between  the  vertical 
stripes  in  the  shield  below  the  LIBERTY.  A  final  lump  can  be  seen  in  the  ar- 
ch of  the  foot  near  where  it  rests  on  the  rock.  These  die  characteristics 
make  the  variety  easily  identifiable  and  all  but  impossible  to  create  by 
alteration. 

A  list  of  known  specimens  is  presented  in  chronological  order  as  they  have 
become  known  and  identified  by  Harry  Boosel.  The  listing  gives  condition, 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  contacted  Mr.  Boosel  for  confirmation  of 
the  specimen  and  the  known  history  of  the  specimen. 
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1.  Unc,  Harry  Boosel.  Purchased  by  Mr.  Boosel  in  June  1953  from  a 
Chicago  dealer,  Howard  Smith.  Sold  in  the  RARCOA  sale  of  the  Harry  X 
Boosel  1873  Collection  in  April  1972.  Purchaser:  DMX  Fretwell  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  for  a  West  Coast  client.  Pictured  in  the  Sale  Catalog  as  lot 
#605.  Price  realized:  $800. 

2.  VG-F,  Harry  Boosel.  The  only  other  specimen  Mr.  Boosel  was  able  to 
find,  purchased  from  a  Coin  World  ad  for  about  $20.  Traded  to  General  M. 
S.  Newton  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont  for  an  unc.  1873  closed  3  no  arrows 
quarter.  RARCOA  sold  the  Newton  collection  on  January  15,  1971.  This 
was  lot  #320  and  was  repurchased  by  Boosel  for  $100.  Again  sold  by 
RARCOA  in  the  Harry  X  Boosel  1873  Collection  in  April  1972,  as  lot  #723, 
and  pictured.  Purchased  by  Harry  Bass  for  $210. 


3.  F-VF,  Floyd  Farley.  Purchased  at  a  Mid-Atlantic  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion Auction  in  October  1966,  and  sent  to  Harry  Boosel  for  verification  of 
the  Open  3  variety  shortly  after  the  sale  of  Mr.  Boosel's  collection  in  April 
1972. 


4.  UNC,  James  Bennett  Pryor.  Purchased  as  lot  #402  from  Stack's 
Patton  Sale  on  May  23, 1973. 
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6.  VF,  Wayne  Weber.  Purchased  at  a  small  show  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis- 
consin on  April  20, 1974  from  Anderson  Coin  and  Novelities  of  Menasha, 
Wisconsin  for  $55.  Presented  for  verification  at  the  Central  States  con- 
vention in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  in  May  1977. 

7.  Good,  Dick  McFadden.  Purchased  in  1977  and  verified  as  the  Open  3 
variety  by  picture  correspondence  with  Dick  McFadden  of  MISAMIR 
Company  in  March  1978.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  eight  specimens  not 
personally  seen  by  Mr.  Boosel. 
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8.  XF,  Mike  Marker.  Purchased  at  a  flea  market  in  Ohio  in  May  1979  and 
presented  for  verification  at  the  ANA  in  St.  Louis  in  July  1979. 

This  article  was  compiled  from  information  supplied  by  the  owners  of  the 
1873  No  Arrows  Open  3  halves  and  from  observations  made  on  the  pieces 
themselves  at  the  ANA  in  St.  Louis.  The  pictures  in  this  article  were  taken 
with  a  Polaroid  Camera  setup  by  a  representative  of  COSTAJE  SYSYEMS 
on  the  floor  of  the  ANA  convention  in  St.  Louis.  Complete  Polaroid  Camera 
Setups  can  be  purchased  by  interested  collectors  as  follows: 

CSJ  Coin  Photo  Documentor  with  Fixed  Focus  Camera 

(Actual  Size  Photographs)  $670. 

CSJ  Coin  Photo  Documentor  with  Variable  Focus  Camera 

(Actual  Size  and  1.5:1)  $745. 

For  further  information  contact  COSTAJE  SYSTEMS,  P.O.  Box  2568,  Menlo 
Park,  California  94025. 


ON  THE  COVER 

The  1873  No  Arrows  Open  3  half  dollar  is  pictured  on  the  cover  to  illustrate 
the  die  characteristics  of  this  rare  variety.  Several  of  the  diagnostic  lumps 
on  the  obverse  can  be  clearly  seen,  particularly  the  one  above  the  knee  on 
the  Seated  Liberty  design. 

The  pictured  specimen  is  owned  by  James  Bennett  Pryor  and  was  pur- 
chased from  Stack's  February  1976  Auction  sale.  The  picture  was  sent  in  by 
Harry  X  Boosel  for  presentation  on  the  cover  of  the  JOURNAL. 
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SEATED  SPECIALS 


HALF  DIMES 

1838         Small  Stars.  Obv.  VG-8+ ,  Rev.  F-15. 

1849-0       Borderline  EF-35  +  +   

1852-0       Obv.  EF-45,  Rev.  VF-35,  a  little  lustre 

1852-0       AU-50 +  ,  much  lustre  

Inv1858 

1858/         Obv.  VG-10  +  ,  Rev.  VF-25  

DIMES 

1 838-  0       No  Stars  EF-45  moderate  toning,  2  tiny  bagmarks  in 

Obv.  field  *289 

1838         Large  Stars,  A-3  Die  Crack  Rev.  EF-40,  porous,  lite 

scr.  on  obv   19 

1838  Large  Stars,  A-4  Flawed  Rev,  Scarce,  nice  VF-30  +   44 

1839  VF-25   23 

1839  AU-55  circular  mark  Obv   22 

1839-  0       Med.  O  A-6  Shattered  Rev  (early  die  state) 

VF-20  lite  Obv.  scratch   29 

1840  No  Drapery  AU-55  Semi-P.L.  hairlines,  lite  scr. 


Obv.  field   110 

1840-0       Small  OVG-8   16 

1840-  0       Medium  0  A-2,  Rare  F-15   89 

1841         AU-55  Once  cleaned,  now  retoned   85 

1841-  0       Small  O  F-15  rough  Obv   13 

1 841  -0      Medium  O  Choice  AU-55  dark  russet-lavender  tone   1 65 

1 842  EF-AU  45/50  toned   59 

1842  Choice  AU-55  +  brilliant  lustre   99 

1842-  0       Medium  O  some  porousity   13 

1842-0       Medium  O  Borderline  UNC  55/60  golden  brown  tone   235 

1842-  0       MediumO  A-3  Shattered  Rev.  Rare,  nice  VF-35   129 

1843  VF-30   22 

1843-  0       Choice  EF-AU  45/50  Original  dark  tone  over 

moderate  lustre.  Very  Rare  thus   549 

1845-  0       VF-30  two  scratches  on  obverse   49 

1849         AU-55  much  lustre   95 

1849-0       Small  O  EF-45  nice   149 

1849-0       Large  O  AU-50  dig  in  Obv.  field   149 

1858  0       Obv.  VF-25,  Rev.  F-15   23 

1860-S       Nice  EF-45  toned   129 

1866-S      A-2,  scarce  EF-40,  weakly  struck   119 

1870-  S      VF-30  +  very  weak  mintmark   95 

1872-CC     Good-4   139 

1886         AU-50  nice   58 

1889         Choice  Borderline  UNC.  55/60  P.L   84 

1 889  Very  Choice  BU-65,  original  lavender  tone- 
Beautiful   345 

1890  Choice  Borderline  UNC  55/60  Well  struck   88 

1891-0       Choice  AU-55  +  toned  semi-P.L   79 

QUARTERS 

1 843-  0       Small  0,  Incomplete  Eagle  variety  VF-20, 

light  scratches   $  35 

1844-  0       VF-20  light  scratch  on  reverse   29 

1862         Choice  Borderline  UNC.  55/60  Proof-like   129 

1869-S       AG-3   22 

1871-  S      AG-3+  Rare   59 

HALVES 

1841-0       EF-45  Some  porousity   $  55 

1846-  0       Medium  Date,  Partial  Drapery  AU-55 

strong  strike,  hairlines   1 59 

1 858-0       Superb  Gem,  Super  Strike,  approaches  MS-70  except 

for  a  few  very  light  hairlines,  so  only  MS-60  +    345 

ACCURATE  ANA  GRADING  15  DAY  RETURN  ANY  REASON 

I  need  Quarters:  1842-0  Small  Date,  1849-0,  1853  No  Arrows,  1860-S, 
1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870-CC,  1871-CC,  1872-CC,  1873-CC,  1878-s! 
1879  to  1889,  1891-0.  BUY  or  TRADE  —  WRITE. 

BILL  G.  CARPENTER  RARE  COINS       LSCC  #70 


P.O.  Box  U-1781,  University  of  South  Alabama,  Mobile,  Alabama  36688 


$  22 
175 
145 
249 

38 
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AN  1862  DIME  WITH  REVERSE  DIE  GOUGE 

by 

Montfort  A.  Johnsen 

The  year  1862  is  an  interesting  one,  with  quite  a  few  mysteries  yet  to  be  un- 
raveled. It  represents  the  firsj  full  year  of  the  new  Type  II  obverse  hub,  in 
which  considerably  more  of  the  third  red  stripe  from  the  right  shows  above 
the  scroll  on  the  escutcheon.  The  reverse  is  adorned  with  the  incredibly 
large  "Wreath  of  Cereals",  attributed  to  H.P.  Newlin  a  few  years  earlier  and 
used  until  1891. 

The  mint  records  for  1862  indicate  847,000  business  strikes  (11-JAN  to 
28-JUN)  plus  550  proofs  (27-JAN).  This  was  the  second  largest  dime  coin- 
age year  of  the  decade,  both  for  the  Philadelphia  mint  and  for  the  Phila- 
delphia and  San  Francisco  mints  taken  together,  exceeded  only  by  the 
mintage  of  1861.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1862  dimes  were  produced 
at  the  level  of  50%  of  those  in  1861,  with  the  1862  Philadelphias  at  the  level 
of  almost  exactly  45%  of  those  in  1861 .  There  are  indications  that  this  low- 
er mintage  was  planned  during  the  preceding  year,  since  only  17  sets  of 
dies  were  produced.  (For  1861  the  mint  prepared  47  obverses  and  46  re- 
verses.) In  those  days  a  typical  die  produced  about  100,000  dimes,  although 
improvements  in  metallurgy,  coin  design  and  presses  increased  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  die  to  about  700,000  silver  dimes  a  hundred  years  later.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  mint  authorities  preferred  to  make  at  least  twice  as  many 
dies  as  theoretically  required  so  that  there  would  be  virtually  no  chance  of 
a  shortfall  in  coinage  requirements,  even  if  unforseen  problems  developed. 
At  this  point,  all  we  can  say  is  that  at  least  six  of  the  obverse  dies  were 
used  during  1862,  and  at  least  two  reverse  dies. 

Several  explanations  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  847,000  coin- 
age figure,  and  the  subsequent  reduction  to  only  10,000  or  so  dimes  per 
year  from  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  the  next  five  years.  One  key  factor  was 
that  1862  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  Civil  War.  People  started  to  realize  it 
would  be  a  long  conflict  and,  as  in  any  period  of  political  or  economic  un- 
certainty, they  started  hoarding  both  bullion  and  coins  of  precious  metals. 
This  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  eastern  states,  where  there  were  many 
people,  a  concentration  of  wealth,  a  direct  involvement  with  the  war  —  but 
very  little  silver  and  gold.  As  a  consequence,  deposits  of  these  metals  at 
the  Philadelphia  mint  became  extremely  small  during  1862.  Until  about 
1868  the  mint  produced  coins  of  base  metals  almost  exclusively,  except  for 
some  half-dollars  which  were  used  for  bank  deposits  and  did  not  circulate 
until  many  years  later. 

A  second  factor  developed  in  late  1862.  The  price  of  silver  in  Europe  rose  to 
the  point  that  it  became  profitable  for  people  to  export  coinage  silver, 
either  as  the  coins  themselves,  or  melted  down  into  bullion.  These  events 
forced  the  country  into  an  almost  unendurable  system  of  fractional  paper 
currency,  postage  currency,  "shinplaster"  notes  and  Civil  War  tokens,  all 
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of  which  the  Treasury  refused  to  redeem  for  silver  by  announcing  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments.  Various  experiments  were  also  made  at  the  time 
with  the  aim  of  determining  some  substitute  coinage  alloy,  such  as  "Long- 
acre  Metal"  (97%  aluminum  and  3%  silver),  but  these  never  progressed  be- 
yond the  preparation  of  official  trial  pieces. 

Because  of  their  low  mintages  and  the  fact  that  many  were  melted  or  ex- 
ported, the  Characteristic  Ratio  (C.R.)  for  the  1862  to  1868  dimes  is  con- 
sidered to  be  0.2  to  0.4%.  The  Characteristic  Ratio  is  defined  to  be  the  per- 
cent of  original  coinage  still  surviving.  Thus,  an  estimated  2,000  of  the  1862 
dimes  may  still  survive.  In  contrast,  probably  only  30  to  75  business  strikes 
remain  from  each  of  the  Philadelphia  dimes  of  1863  through  1867. 

The  1862  dime  is  given  a  Rarity  Rating  of  R-4  in  mint  state  (perhaps  150 
pieces  exist).  In  proof  the  records  indicate  that  some  430  pieces  were  sold, 
mostly  in  proof  sets,  plus  a  small  number  of  singles.  The  remaining  120  or 
so  were  melted  down  during  the  following  year.  This  and  other  data  make  it 
appear  likely  that  about  300  proofs  still  survive,  giving  them  a  Rarity  Rating 
of  R-3.  However,  so  many  have  been  cleaned  that  specimens  with  high 
quality  unscratched  fields  are  probably  R-4  and  perhaps  even  a  low  R-5. 
They  usually  have  a  characteristic  purple-blue  toning. 

Despite  the  probable  use  of  at  least  half  of  the  17  pairs  of  dies,  until  about 
mid-1978  only  one  variety  of  the  1862  dime  had  been  identified.  But  during 
the  next  year,  in  an  amazing  spurt  of  activity  and  accomplishment,  no  less 
than  five  additional  varieties  have  come  to  light.  They  have  not  yet  been 
described  in  the  numismatic  literature  and  are  apparently  known  only  in 
various  mint  state  conditions  ranging  from  MS-60/65  to  MS-63. 

Unpublished  material  by  Walter  Breen,  written  in  1964,  suggests  that  the 
1862  dime  might  exist  in  more  than  one  variety.  He  felt  the  differences  were 
infinitesimal  and  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  In  1977  Kam  Ahwash 
attributed  the  1862  A-1  dime  in  his  encyclopedia,  assigning  the  R-4  busi- 
ness strike  rating  previously  mentioned  for  a  mint  state  specimen.  When 
the  1862  A-2  dime  was  discovered  in  1978  it  was  also  given  an  R-4  and 
priced  comparably  with  the  A-1.  This  has  led  to  some  speculation  regarding 
the  continuation  of  the  R-4  rating  for  one  or  both  of  these  varieties.  Pos- 
sibly they  should  be  tentatively  considered  as  borderline  R-4/R-5  if  the  total 
population  of  150  pieces  remains  valid  and  both  varieties  are  of  about 
equal  rarity.  With  the  discovery  of  the  1862  A-3,  A-4,  A-5  and  A-6  varieties  (all 
priced  at  relatively  low  figures)  any  further  discussion  of  individual  variety 
rarity  becomes  impossible  without  further  information.  Ratings  of  R-5  to 
"unique"  may  be  suggested,  but  that  is  all  we  can  say. 

Out  of  this  brief  background  we  can  now  describe  the  attributes  of  the  1862 
A-6,  which  is  a  unique  piece,  so  far  as  can  now  be  determined.  The  coin 
was  purchased  from  Kam  Ahwash  in  June  1979.  It  grades  MS-63,  is  fully 
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struck  and  has  the  original  cartwheel  luster;  the  only  impairments  are 
minor  contact  marks.  The  piece  has  a  singular  raised  diagonal  ridge,  or  die 
gouge  mark  on  the  reverse,  between  the  N  and  E  on  ONE,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  variety  differentiation. 

The  design  parameters  of  the  1862  A-6  dime  can  be  compared  with  those  in 
Kam  Ahwash's  book  for  the  1862  A-1  dime,  but  extension  to  his  A-2,  A-3,  A-4 
and  A-5  varieties  will  have  to  await  the  dissemination  of  technical  data  on 
these  still  mysterious  coins.  For  the  A-1  and  A-6  dimes  we  show: 


Attribute1 

Shield  Position  (SP) 

Distance  of  Date  from 
Rock  (DDB) 

Date  Height  (DH) 
Top-to-top. 

Date  Width  (DW) 
Top-to-top. 

Pendent  position  over 
date  (PC) 

Shape  of  "6". 

Reverse 


1862  A-1  Dime 

8.5 

Medium  -0.3  mm 
Large  - 1.2  mm 
Wide  -  4.3  mm 
Left  of  center  of  "6". 

Large  knob  -  close. 

Type  1.  Left  end  of  ribbon 
is  high  and  close  but 
does  not  touch.  Right 
end  is  free. 


1862  A-6  Dime 

8.3  ±  0.1 

Medium-low  - 
0.42/0.36  mm2 

Medium-large  - 1.10  mm 

Wide -4.30  mm 

Left  edge  of  inner  loop 
of  "6". 

Large  knob  -  open. 

Type  1.  Left  end  of  ribbon 
is  twice  connected  to 
wreath.  Right  end  is  free. 


1For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  attributes  in  describing  the  1862  dimes 
see  the  "Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Liberty  Seated  Dimes"  by  Kamal  M. 
Ahwash(1977). 

2The  "1"  is  0.42  mm  from  the  rock  (field  juncture  of  rock  to  top  of  "1")  whereas 
the  other  distances  are  0.39,  0.38  and  0.36  mm,  resp.,  indicating  a  minor  slope 
upward  from  left  to  right.  These  and  other  measurements  to  the  nearest 
±  0.01  mm  are  obviously  too  precise  to  apply  to  any  1862  A-6  dimes  except  the 
ohe  under  study,  if  they  exist. 


Other  notations  on  the  obverse  of  the  1862  A-6  are  that  ITED  STATES  ap- 
pear to  have  been  strongly  recut  at  the  top,  especially  the  "E"s  and  "T"s. 
This  may  have  been  the  result  of  cutting  the  tops  of  these  letters  to  an  an- 
gle in  order  to  remove  the  sharpness  of  the  edges,  to  avoid  humping  of 
metal  and  possible  chipping  of  the  working  die  during  the  striking  opera- 
tion. Ejection  die  scraping  is  a  less  likely  possibility.  The  missing  metal 
has  come  from  the  tops  of  the  letters,  as  is  evident  from  the  thin  crossbars 
and  crowns.  In  fact,  the  right  triangle  of  T3  is  almost  severed  from  the  up- 
right and  the  vertical  length  of  the  triangles  on  T2  is  shorter  than  the  length 
of  those  on  T1  and  T3. 
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11  and  12  are  of  different  designs.  See  the  two  plates,  where  they  are  pro- 
vided to  scale  for  comparison.  S1  appears  to  have  been  lapped  or  polished 
to  the  extent  that  its  profile  is  only  about  half  as  high  as  those  of  the  other 
letters;  also,  the  lettering  on  the  right  is  generally  in  greater  relief  than  that 
on  the  left.  The  obverse  has  a  partial  wire  rim  and  no  die  cracks,  clashings 
or  other  problems. 

The  reverse  is  characterized  by  the  prominent  die  gouge  mark  mentioned 
earlier,  diagonally  bridging  the  space  between  the  N  and  E  of  ONE.  Three 
tiny  die  cracks  extend  from  the  folded-over  top  of  the  second  outer  left  leaf 
in  the  wreath.  Two  tiny  raised  dots  lie  between  the  first  outer  left  leaf  and 
the  rim.  A  minor  fusion  of  the  beading  terminii  is  visible  below  the  bow  and 
below  the  right  ribbon,  reflecting  the  probable  spallation  of  bead  divider 
projections  on  the  die.  Finally,  there  is  a  partial  wire  rim,  very  slight  cudd- 
ing  and  no  die  clashes  or  problems. 


The  die  gouge  mark  is  a  truly  outstanding  characteristic.  Kam  Ahwash 
claims  that  it  is  the  first  he  has  yet  encountered  on  Liberty  Seated  silvers. 
Ed  Fleischmann  of  the  ANACS  had  not  seen  anything  like  it  before,  com- 
menting to  both  Tom  DeLorey  and  the  writer  that  "Sure  blows  our  theory 
about  the  Mint  never  doing  things  like  that,  though.  In  fact,  it  may  have 
wrecked  the  die." 


I'rnoM  "AMERICA"-,  /862A6D7ME 


Co.  S3  mm) 
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1862  A-6  DIME 
CREATION  OF  DIE  GROOVE 


Working  Die 


He  preferred  to  call  the  mark  the  result  of  "die  damage"  instead  of  the 
narrower  description  of  a  die  gouge.  Walter  Breen  and  Alan  Herbert  had  not 
encountered  anything  like  it  before,  at  least  in  coins  of  the  Liberty  Seated 
vintage. 

We  have  tried  to  illustrate  the  die  gouge  by  means  of  the  accompanying 
sketch  and  photographic  enlargement.  The  mark  has  the  classic  "mound- 
and-trough"  or  "dike-and-ditch"  cross-section,  with  a  very  small  depressed 
area  lying  alongside  the  lower  edge  of  the  raised  section.  Also,  the  "sugar- 
load  mound"  rises  rather  quickly  from  the  depression  line,  forms  a  rounded 
peak  and  then  falls  slowly  away  toward  the  northeast.  We  can  theorize  that 
the  working  die  was  inadvertantly  struck  by  a  very  hard  tool,  held  at  a  slight 
angle  to  the  die  face  and  hitting  it  while  traversing  toward  the  southwest 
quadrant.  This  action  created  a  groove  in  the  die  about  one-third  as  deep  as 
the  ONE  lettering,  at  least  at  the  top  end,  and  perhaps  one-fifth  as  deep  at 
the  lower  end.  The  sketch  illustrating  the  possible  creation  of  the  die 
groove  shows  the  general  profile  of  the  working  die  at  the  point  of  hard 
contact,  and  of  course,  coins  made  from  the  injured  die  would  be  reversed 
in  contour.  The  arrow  is  typical  of  the  direction  of  the  impinging  object, 
relative  to  the  die  face.  A  locus  of  more  upwardly  oriented  arrows  would 
also  satisfy  the  observed  profile. 

Aspects  of  the  die  gouge  which  presently  defy  analysis  are  the  somewhat 
lumpy  crest  of  the  long  mound,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  continuity  break  near 
the  lower  end,  and  the  observation  that  there  was  no  apparent  chipping  or 
spallation  of  the  very  highly  tempered  die  metal  (due  to  punch  "working") 
where  the  gouge  and  N  intersected. 

Die  gouges  are  described  in  the  literature  as  an  "error".  In  the  widely  ac- 
cepted "Planchet-Die-Striking"  (PDS)  classification  system  die  gouges  are 
in  category  ll-G-2.  A  number  of  illustrations  are  available  in  the  literature, 
but  most  involve  the  cent,  and  after  that  the  nickel.  None  have  been  re- 
ported for  the  Liberty  Seated  dime,  although  we  have  asked  Alan  Herbert  to 
check  this  possibility  in  the  computer  data  bank  compiled  by  CONE,  the 
society  for  Collectors  of  Numismatic  Errors. 

Minor  markings  of  this  general  type  are  classed  as  die  striations,  die 
scratches  and  die  dents.  The  dent  is  most  similar,  but  in  this  case  the  die 
metal  surface  must  not  be  broken;  just  gently  warped.  We  have  encoun- 
tered a  mark  having  borderline  die  gouge  /  die  dent  properties  on  the  re- 
verse field  of  an  1861  (Type  II)  dime,  consisting  of  a  long,  tapering  diagonal 
raised  line  over  the  E  on  ONE.  This  coin  is  provisionally  attributed  as  Varie- 
ty A-3,  although  SP  =  9.0  ±  0.1 ,  the  "6"  is  open  and  the  ribbon  ends  are  free- 
as  points  of  probable  difference.  The  reverse  looks  like  Kam's  A-4.  The  fact 
that  only  four  varieties  have  been  firmly  established  for  such  a  large  mint- 
ing (with  about  45  die  sets  made)  leaves  room  for  the  possibility  of  a  new 
variety  or  two. 
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The  position  that  the  unique  die  gouge  mark  is  highly  attributive  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  new  variety  in  this  instance  brings  us  inevitably  to  a 
philosophical  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  true  variety.  Collectors 
have  argued  the  semantics  of  the  word  "variety"  as  a  numismatic  term  for 
over  half  a  century,  and  we  all  recognize  that  the  term  has  been  misapplied 
by  making  it  both  too  broad  and  too  narrow  for  consistancy  with  the  usual 
standards.  In  this  case,  should  the  mere  deliberate  or  accidental  surface 
penetration  of  a  working  die  by  a  very  hard  object  cause  all  future  coins 
from  that  die  to  represent  a  new  variety?  A  review  of  the  major  definitions 
suggests  that  it  should,  although  there  is  still  room  for  a  spirited  argument. 

Walter  Breen  (1973)  has  stated,  "Variety:  a  variation  in  a  design  or  type, 
introduced  by  human  or  mechanical  vagery  or  sometimes  by  intentional 
modification."  His  associate,  A.  George  Mai  I  is  (1979)  concurs,  "A  variety  is 
generally  defined  as  a  change  in  the  normal  design  of  a  coin  brought  about 
by  an  intentional  or  accidental  change  in  either  the  master  hub  or  die,  or  in 
the  working  hub  or  die.  It. ...does  not  include  such  things  as  striking  errors 
or  die  breaks  caused  by  deteriorating  dies."  Ken  Bresset  and  Abe  Kosoff 
(1977)  have  loosely  suggested,  "Variety:  a  minor  change  from  the  basic 
type  design  of  a  coin."  Mort  Reed  (1976)  said,  "Variety. ...occurs  more  or 
less  inadvertantly.  An  attempt  to  correct  a  poorly  executed  die  or  an  im- 
perfect mechanical  function  can  result  in  the  creation  of  a  variety. ..the  re- 
sult of  a  malfunction  —  human  or  mechanical."  Alan  Herbert,  the  noted 
error  specialist,  (1978)  wrote,  "...variety  —  a  coin,  token  or  medal  having  the 
same  characteristics  as  all  pieces  struck  from  a  given  die  or  given  pair  of 
dies  or  from  a  die  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  life.  And  finally,  there  is  the 
A.N. A.  definition  (1975)  that,  "Variety  -  Difference  between  the  product  of 
two  different  dies  from  the  same  hub. ...a  coin,  token  or  medal  having  the 
same  characteristics  as  all  other  pieces  struck  from  a  given  die  or  pair  of 
dies.  A  different  state  or  stage  (new  cracks,  polishing,  etc.)  does  not  make 
a  new  variety.  (See  Newcomb.)" 

One  of  the  problems  encountered  with  the  word  "variety"  is  that  it  can  be 
applied  as  both  an  adjective  and  as  a  noun.  The  Breen,  Mallis  and  Bresset 
&  Kosoff  statements  seem  to  generally  support  the  positioning  of  the  1862 
A-6  dime  as  a  true  variety,  but  are  too  vague  (especially  B&K)  on  the  spe- 
cific issue  to  be  definitive.  Perhaps  these  noted  authors  preferred  to  set 
forth  slightly  turbid  definitions,  rather  than  be  more  pellucid  on  a  matter 
where  there  is  still  such  a  diversity  of  opinions.  The  Reed  statement  is  also 
supportive. 

The  Herbert  classification  directly  sustains  the  1862  A-6  as  a  variety  coin, 
but  takes  the  position  of  many  error  collectors  that  virtually  every  die  state 
except  that  caused  by  normal  wear  should  act  to  constitute  a  variety.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  elevating  many  attributes  often  considered  as 
"sub-varieties"  to  full  variety  status,  such  as  a  myriad  of  die  break  possi- 
bilities, die  cracks,  die  clashes,  offset  misalignments,  rolled  in  metal  and 
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so  forth,  making  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  categorize  and  collect  some 
reasonably  finite  number  of  coin  varieites  per  coin  type,  as  is  now  being 
attempted  by  the  variety  collector.  The  Herbert  definition  also  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  final  portion  of  the  A.N. A.  statement  (by  J.J.  Pittman,  et  al),  al- 
though in  all  fairness,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  latter  is  overly  re- 
strictive, and  that  any  sudden,  significant  and  irrevocable  change,  inflicted 
upon  a  die  during  its  working  life,  may  qualify  as  causing  a  variety  transi- 
tion in  the  coins  thereafter  produced  by  that  die.  Particularly  in  the  very 
early  coins,  varieites  resulted  from  recutting,  repunching,  engraving  and 
other  operations  on  dies,  often  long  after  they  had  been  put  to  use.  In  one 
interesting  variation  of  this,  it  is  now  recognized  that  one  die  from  a  pair 
may  be  taken  out  of  service  for  a  month  or  two,  then  by  some  quirk  of  fate 
returned  to  the  original  conjugate  die,  now  much  more  worn.  Do  these  ac- 
tions initiate  varieties?  The  question  is  moot,  and  infinitely  debatable.  At 
any  rate,  until  the  semanticists  devise  a  more  standard  and  universally 
acceptable  definition  of  "variety",  we  hope  that  the  Kam  Ahwash  1862  A-6 
dime  designation  will  be  found  agreeable  to  the  preponderance  of  LSCC 
members. 

We  hope  this  article  (the  author's  first  attempt  in  the  numismatic  arena) 
has  been  both  provocative  and  challenging  to  you.  If  anyone  has  strong 
feelings  on  whether  or  not  the  1862  A-6  should  or  should  not  qualify  as  a 
true  variety  coin  we  invite  you  to  communicate  your  comments  to  either 
John  W.  McCloskey  or  myself.  Perhaps  they  can  be  published  in  the 
Journal.  Secondly,  if  you  uncover  any  Seated  Libertys  made  from  dies  with 
die  gouges,  we  hope  you'll  let  us  know  about  that  as  well.  At  this  point  they 
would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  rare.  Quite  possibly  either  the  working  die 
cracked  apart  shortly  after  the  injury,  or  the  mint  officials  had  a  policy  of 
retiring  any  such  dies  as  soon  as  such  defects  were  noted.  They  seem  to 
have  a  very  ample  supply  of  spares  to  choose  from. 

AN  1858  DIME  WITH  ROTATED  REVERSE 

An  attempt  has  been  made  over  the  last  few  years  to  make  a  list  of  the 
existing  Seated  coins  with  rotated  reverses.  Previously  reported  rotated 
reverse  errors  are  listed  in  Issues  #9,  #10,  #12  and  #13.  Not  counting 
positional  differences  in  the  amount  of  rotation,  there  were  eleven  reported 
examples  of  this  type  of  error  on  Liberty  Seated  coinage.  By  denomination, 
there  were  four  half  dimes,  four  dimes  and  three  quarters  reported  with  a 
rotated  reverse.  Details  of  a  newly  reported  piece  are  given  below. 

12.  1858  dime,  rotated  clockwise  through  130  degrees.  This  error  was 
reported  by  Ronald  Wood  and  brought  to  the  ANA  in  St.  Louis  for  ob- 
servation and  inspection. 

The  convention  used  to  report  the  degree  of  rotation  is  the  same  as  used  in 
the  earlier  articles  on  rotated  reverse  errors.  Anyone  with  additional  infor- 
mation on  these  errors  is  encouraged  to  report  it  for  future  publication  in 
the  Journal. 

15  The  Editor 


MISAMIR 
COMPANY 
is  buying. 


We  will  pay  full  REDBOOK  prices 

for 

1844-0  HALF  DIMES 
and 

1855-S  HALF  DOLLARS 


We  are  dealers  in  Liberty  Seated  coinage  and  are  continually 
searching  for  rare  dates  and  unusual  varieties. 


MISAMIR  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  166 
Auburn,  Ma.  01501 
Tel.  617-754-3337 
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REVERSE  OF  THE  1858  DOUBLE  DATE  HALF  DIME 


Below  is  a  picture  of  the  reverse  of  an  I858  Double  Date  half  dime  that  is 
owned  by  Chuck  Leber  and  described  on  page  7  of  Issue  #15  of  the  Journal. 
The  piece  shows  strong  die  clash  marks  through  STA,  below  TES  O  and 
then  through  F  A  on  the  right.  Such  die  defects  are  caused  when  the  obver- 
se and  reverse  dies  strike  one  another  without  a  planchet  between  them  to 
absorb  the  force  of  the  press  in  the  striking  process.  In  this  case  the  obser- 
ved marks  are  the  inverted  remains  of  the  outline  of  the  Seated  Liberty 
device  from  the  obverse  die.  In  fact  the  damage  was  so  extensive  that  the 
remains  of  an  inverted  1858  date  can  be  seen  incused  under  the  letters  TES 
O  at  the  top  of  the  die.  In  particular  the  inverted  digit  1  is  visible  between  T 
E  and  the  digit  8  identifiable  to  the  left  of  the  O.  The  85  is  not  as  easily  seen 
but  parts  of  these  digits  appear  around  the  ES. 

Clash  marks  are  not  unusual  on  Seated  coinage  but  die  damage  as  exten- 
sive as  that  seen  on  this  specimen  is  very  rare.  The  picture  of  the  1858 
Double  Date  half  dime  was  taken  by  Tom  Mulvaney  at  Paramount  Inter- 
national Coin  Corp. 

The  Editor 
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A  masterpiece 
by  a  master  craftsman. 

Christian  Gobrecht  was  truly  a  master  craftsman.  His  Gobrecht  Dollar  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  ever  created. 

Just  as  Gobrecht  emphasized  quality  in  his  work,  we  emphasize  quality 
when  we  offer  the  coinage  he  designed.  We  have  over  750  high  quality 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  includinq  the  pictured  Gobrecht  Dollar,  all  valued  at 
over  $150,000. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  wide  selection  and  high  quality,  all  of  our 
seated  coins  are  accurately  graded  and  covered  by  our  grading  guarantee. 
This  means  that  when  you  order  from  us,  you  know  before  you  receive  the 
coin  that  it  is  properly  graded. 

So  when  you're  looking  for  a  masterpiece,  look  for  our  ads  in  the 
leading  numismatic  publications.  We'll  have  the  Gobrecht  designed  coinage 
you  need  in  the  quality  you  desire. 

Steve  Ivy  Rare  Coin  Co. 

The  originator  of  the  guaranteed  grading  system 
7515  Greenville  Ave.  •  Suite  800  •  Dallas,  Texas  75231 
(214)  692-5531  •  WATS;  (1)  800-527-4503 


Any  coin  purchased  from  Steve  Ivy  Rare  Coin  Co.,  after  May  1, 1975,  will  adhere  to  the  standards 
of  the  ANA  Grading  Board.  If  not,  the  full  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  to  the  original 
purchaser  within  30  days  of  the  decision  by  the  Grading  Board.* 

'This  applies  to  the  grade  itself  and  not  to  the  degrees  within  that  particular  grade  (i.e.  AU(50)  us.Ch.  AU  ( 55))  This  allows  for  legitimate 
differences  In  opinion.  Steve  luy  Rare  Coin  Co  retains  the  option  of  refunding  your  money  or  replacing  with  a  suitable  coin. 


"BOX/OPIUM"  TRADE  DOLLAR? 
by 

James  Vernon  Epps 

It's  only  worth  85<p...but  it  looks  like  a  silver  dollar.. .it  seems  heavier  than 
the  other  silver  dollars.  I've  never  seen  a  silver  dollar  that  looks  like  that. 
You  mean  it's  not  a  silver  dollar  and  it  is  heavier  and  has  more  silver  than  a 
silver  dollar  but  it  is  valued  at  only  85c 

That  is  correct,  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollar  was  an  unwanted  coin  from  the  late 
1880's  through  the  early  1940's.  Only  after  World  War  II  did  the  U.S.  Trade 
Dollar  become  a  collector's  item.  When  I  saw  my  first  U.S.  Trade  Dollar  I 
was  nine  years  old.  In  1937  a  Methodist  Minister,  who  was  a  coin  collector, 
gave  my  Mother  an  1877-S  trade  dollar  from  his  collection.  He  told  us  it  was 
only  valued  at  85c  because  it  was  not  a  regular  silver  dollar.  I  never  forgot 
that  statement,  and  when  I  became  involved  in  coin  collecting  in  1975,  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollar  and  its  history.  What  in- 
terests me  most  are  the  blank  spaces  in  the  knowledge  of  this  beautiful 
and  fascinating  coin. 

One  of  the  big  mysteries  is  that  surrounding  the  Box  or  Opium  dollars;  why 
were  they  made,  by  whom  were  they  made,  and  what  were  they  really  used 
for? 

I  have  examined  over  fifty  of  these  box/opium  dollars  and  every  one  is 
made  exactly  alike.  The  mechanism  of  hinges,  the  way  it  opens,  the  inside 
and  every  phase  of  each  coin  is  exactly  alike.  I  have  found  only  one  that 
opens  on  the  obverse.  All  of  the  others  open  from  the  reverse.  Here  are 
some  of  the  tales  I  have  heard  about  these  box/opium  dollars. 

1.  The  first  I  heard  was  they  were  used  to  sneak  opium  out  of  China.  That 
couldn't  be  true  because  China  did  not  grow  opium.  Opium  in  the 
1800's  was  grown  in  India  and  shipped  into  China. 

2.  Next  I  heard  that  they  were  used  to  sneak  opium  into  China.  That 
couldn't  be  correct  because  the  Opium  War  of  1842  between  Great 
Britain  and  China,  was  won  by  Great  Britain.  That's  how  Hong  Kong 
became  a  British  possession  and  also  the  other  sea  ports  of  China 
were  opened  to  free  trade  including  the  import  of  opium.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Dollar  did  not  come  into  being  until  1873,  so  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  an  opium. dollar  at  this  late  date. 

3.  Another  story  is  that  at  the  Colombian  Exposition  of  1893,  there  was  a 
machine  to  take  the  new  commemorative  half  dollar  and  make  a 
locket  out  of  it.  (I  have  a  Colombian  half  that  is  made  exactly  like  the 
trade  box/opium  dollars.)  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  reason  because,  if 
it  were,  there  would  surely  be  some  regular  silver  dollars  hollowed 
out. 
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The  box/opium  dollars  that  I  have  in  my  collection  and  the  ones  that  I  have 
examined  have  all  been  used  very  extensively  for  some  purpose.  I  know 
that  some  have  been  used  in  later  years  as  lockets  for  pictures  and  some 
have  initials  in  them. 

It  is  still  a  mystery  to  me  and  to  the  other  trade  dollar  collectors.  Why,  for 
what,  and  when  were  these  box/opium  dollars  used?  I  get  more  comments 
at  coin  shows  and  meetings  about  these  coins  than  I  do  about  the  rare 
trade  dollars.  I  have  received  correspondence  from  many  people  wanting  to 
know  the  mystery  behind  the  box/opium  dollar. 

I  have  researched  the  theory  of  the  opium  use  but  have  come  to  no  con- 
clusion. I  have  not  seen  any  box/opium  dollar  with  a  chop  mark.  Mr.  John 
Willem  told  me  recently  that  he  has  a  box  dollar  with  chop  marks.  Further 
quoting  Mr.  Willem,  he  believes  "since  the  words  'Chinese  and  Opium'  fit 
nicely  together  in  our  minds,  an  assumption  has  become  at  least  tem- 
porarily fixed  in  our  minds.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  opium,  but  doubt  that 
a  Box  Trade  Dollar  could  hold  much.  So  if  not  opium,  what,  to  avoid  the  U.S. 
Customs  Officers?  Pearls?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  In  my  view  there 
had  to  be  a  smuggling  intent,  and  the  opium  belief  was  held  by  R.A. 
Leonard,  a  retired  Seattle  Customs  Officers  who  traded  in  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  U.S.  Trade  Dollars." 

I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Mike  Pittman  of  Seattle,  Washington  who  has  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  different  U.S.  Coins  that  were  made  into  boxes  or  lockets. 
He  states  that  he  believes  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollars,  as  well  as  the  other  coins, 
were  made  to  use  as  lockets  or  love  tokens.  Mike  also  acknowledged  that 
all  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollars  were  made  exactly  alike,  but  the  other  coins 
were  made  differently.  He  has  in  his  possession  an  advertisement  from  a 
Chicago  jewelry  concern  that  was  advertising  Colombian  halves  for  $4.50 
made  into  lockets.  He  does  not  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  trade  dollars 
were  made  for  opium  smuggling. 

One  other  opinion;  Mr.  Matt  Jurotich,  who  is  a  specialist  in  chop  mark  trade 
dollars,  does  not  have  a  definite  belief  at  this  time.  He  thinks  that  opium  or 
small  pills  could  be  easily  hidden  in  the  box  dollars. 

I  do  believe  the  box/opium  dollars  were  all  made  by  the  same  method  and 
possibly  by  the  same  person  or  firm.  All  had  to  be  made  from  two  coins. 
One  coin  is  filed  down  to  a  thin  sheet  with  only  the  reverse  showing.  The 
obverse  of  another  coin  is  hollowed  out.  The  new  inside  mechanism  is  at- 
tached with  hinges  and  then  the  reverse  is  attached.  Every  one  of  these 
dollars  has  a  tight  fit  and  works  perfectly.  They  are  professionally  made 
and  all  are  exact  to  the  finest  degree.  There  was  no  certain  date  or  mint 
used.  These  coins  were  picked  for  production  at  random.  I  have  noticed  an 
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1878  obverse  with  a  Type  I  reverse  and  some  1873  and  1874  dates  with  a 
Type  II  reverse.  From  this  one  concludes  they  were  not  made  from  one  un- 
circulated roll  or  bag. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  use,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  reason 
or  purpose  of  a  box/opium  dollar.  Why  did  they  pick  a  trade  dollar? 

This  is  only  one  more  reason  why  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollar  is  such  a 
fascinating  coin.  The  trade  dollar  can  be  compared  to  a  beautiful  woman; 
as  she  keeps  her  secrets  to  herself,  so  does  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollar. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  an  opinion  or  story  about  the 
box/opium  dollar,  or  anything  concerning  the  U.S.  Trade  Dollar.  Send  in- 
formation to  James  V.  Epps,  P.O.  Box  1348,  Lake  City,  S.C.  29560. 

No  credits,  consultants,  or  sources,  because  it's  all  hearsay  about  the  box 
or  opium  dollar  at  this  time. 
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THE  1866  NO  MOTTO  SILVER  DOLLAR 


One  of  the  most  fascinating  —  and,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  —  of  all 
coins  is  the  1866  No  Motto  Silver  Dollar.  Experts  estimate  its  current  worth 
at  upwards  of  $500,000.  And  only  one  specimen  is  known  to  exist  freely  in 
the  entire  numismatic  world.  That  specimen  now  rests  in  the  private  collec- 
tion of  New  England  Rare  Coin  Galleries.  How  it  came  into  being  and  why  it 
is  so  highly  valued  today  is  an  intriguing  slice  of  American  numismatic 
history. 

The  year  was  1866,  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  American  soldiers,  both  Union 
and  Confederate,  lined  the  country's  dusty  roads  in  a  slow,  weary  march 
home.  Southerners  faced  the  poverty  and  corruption  of  the  Reconstruction 
Era.  Northern  veterans  returned  home  to  find  booming  commercial 
prosperity.  Everywhere,  the  Industrial  Revolution  had  begun  changing 
America's  way  of  life. 

Against  this  dynamic  backdrop,  the  United  States  Government  began 
recalling  the  flood  of  "greenback"  dollars  that  had  originally  been  cir- 
culated to  finance  Lincoln's  war  effort.  With  post-war  inflation  rising,  paper 
money  was  now  a  danger.  What  the  new  American  economy  needed  was  a 
stable  foundation  —  and  only  greater  reliance  on  gold  and  silver  coinage 
could  supply  that. 
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So  it  was  that,  early  in  1866,  the  U.S.  Mint  began  producing  thousands  of 
double  eagles,  eagles,  half  eagles,  silver  dollars,  half  dollars  and  quarters. 
Each  coin  was  supposed  to  have  featured  the  country's  new  motto  "In  God 
We  Trust".  However  in  San  Francisco,  possibly  because  of  a  delay  in 
receiving  the  new  reverse  dies,  coins  were  struck  in  several  denominations 
before  the  change  over  to  the  new  design.  These  no  motto  coins  are  called 
"transitional  pieces",  that  is  coins  minted  for,  and  released  into,  public 
circulation  during  a  year  when  a  design  change  was  supposed  to  occur  but 
which  themselves  did  not  carry  that  change.  These  1866-S  No  Motto  coins 
exist  today  in  denominations  of  50<p,  $5,  $10  and  $20. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Mint  there  is  no  record  that  any  No  Motto  pieces  were 
ever  struck  in  1866.  Yet  four  1866  Philadelphia  No  Motto  coins  are  known 
to  exist:  2  dollars,  1  half  dollar  and  1  quarter  dollar.  Experts  now  affirm  that 
these  coins  were  produced  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  However,  why  and  how 
they  were  produced  has  never  been  adequately  explained.  Attempts  to 
solve  the  1866  No  Motto  mystery  have  consistently  failed.  At  first, 
numismatic  experts  speculated  that  the  coins  might  be  "patterns",  coins 
struck  by  the  Mint  solely  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  the  design. 
More  recently,  they  have  also  been  incorrectly  labeled  as  "transitional". 
However,  modern  experts  agree  that  neither  of  these  designations  ac- 
curately describes  the  1866  Philadelphia  No  Mottos.  These  coins  are 
currently  thought  of  as  "fantasy"  coins,  pieces  whose  origins  have  no  of- 
ficial explanation.  Often,  such  coins  were  struck  clandestinely  —  and 
illegally  —  by  Mint  employees  to  satisfy  a  wealthy  collector's  whim.  Other 
famous  fantasies  include  the  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  (5  known)  and  the 
1804  Silver  Dollar  (15  known).  New  England's  specimen  of  the  1866  No  Mot- 
to Silver  Dollar  is  far  rarer  than  either  of  these  other  famous  fantasy  coins. 
And  these  figures  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  only  New  England's  specimen 
of  the  1866  No  Motto  Silver  Dollar  now  freely  exists  in  the  numismatic 
world.  The  other  three  1866  No  Motto  coins  were  stolen  from  the  DuPont 
Family  collection  over  a  decade  ago.  They  have  never  been  recovered. 

Currently,  New  England  has  no  plans  to  sell  the  1866  No  Motto  Silver 
Dollar.  However,  it  has  not  been  taken  out  of  collector  circulation.  The  1866 
No  Motto  will  be  displayed  at  selected  museums  and  shows  around  the 
country.  In  this  way,  the  mystery  and  the  historical  significance  of  the  1866 
No  Motto  Silver  Dollar  can  be  enjoyed  by  as  many  numismatic  enthusiasts 
as  possible. 

Previous  owners  of  this  magnificient  coin  include  a  virtual  Who's  Who  of 
numismatic  history.  This  list  includes  F.C.C.  Boyd,  Colonel  E.H.R.  Green, 
King  Farouk  of  Egypt,  Samuel  Wolfson,  Charles  Jay  and  Winner  Delp. 

The  information  in  this  article  was  obtained  from  a  news  release  prepared 
by  New  England  Rare  Coin  Galleries. 
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1869  SEATED  QUARTERS 


by 

John  W.  McCloskey 

The  1869  quarters  are  very  rare  and  seldom  seen  in  any  condition  except 
at  a  major  convention  or  at  an  auction  of  a  Seated  quarter  date  set.  Because 
of  low  mintages  for  both  the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  pieces,  few  in- 
dividuals have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  this  date  and  record  any  unusu- 
al features  that  might  be  noted.  My  personal  observations  reveal  some  sur- 
prising date  characteristics  which  make  it  possible  to  distinguish  the 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  specimens  from  their  obverse.  In  particular 
all  Proof  and  business  strike  1869  quarters  I  have  seen  have  a  rounded  base 
to  the  digit  9  in  the  date.  All  1869-S  quarters  I  have  seen  have  a  flat  base  to 
the  digit  9  in  the  date.  The  difference  is  not  obvious  unless  the  two  dates 
are  held  side  by  side  for  comparison  but  easily  identified  once  the  differ- 
ences are  observed.  I  have  never  seen  an  exception  to  this  pattern  but  am 
well  aware  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  generalization  with  so  few 
pieces  available  for  comparison.  Can  others  confirm  the  date  variations 
from  pieces  in  their  collections? 

The  date  punches  used  in  the  Seated  quarter  series  changed  in  style  and 
size  many  times  through  the  years.  However  in  only  two  other  years  were 
different  punches  used  to  strike  quarters  of  the  same  date.  In  1842  there 
were  Large  and  Small  date  punches  and  in  1873  there  were  Closed  3  and 
Open  3  punches.  As  one  of  only  three  years  with  two  different  date  punches 
the  year  1869  becomes  significant  in  the  Seated  quarter  series. 

The  1869-S  quarter  obverse  has  some  other  interesting  characteristics 
that  are  worthy  of  comment.  Inside  the  lower  loop  of  the  digit  9  in  the  date 
there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  repunching  of  the  final  digit.  There  is  an  arc 
that  runs  from  the  ball  of  the  digit  through  the  center  of  the  lower  loop.  The 
picture  also  shows  a  die  crack  that  extends  from  the  base  of  Liberty  toward 
the  top  of  the  digit  1  in  the  date.  This  is  the  lower  extension  of  a  circular  die 
crack  that  runs  through  most  of  the  stars  in  a  ring  around  the  obverse.  The 
best  known  piece  from  this  die  is  a  brilliant  uncirculated  specimen  from  the 
James  A.  Stack  sale  of  March,  1975. 

The  pictures  of  the  1869  quarters  were  taken  by  Tom  Mulvaney  at 
Paramount  International  Coin  Corp. 
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ALL  DATES  AND  GRADES 

LIBERTY  SEATED  COINS 
BOUGHT  -  SOLD  -  APPRAISED 


COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 
AUCTIONS  CONDUCTED 


Our  representatives  will  travel 
Anywhere  in  the  World! 


APPRAISALS  FOR: 
Estates,  Banks.  Attorneys,  Insurance  Co's.,  Etc. 

IN  BUSINESS  OVER  40  YEARS! 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  TODAY. 

Home  of  the  1870-S  Half  Dime 


•  •  •  ®*** 


RARE  COIN  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

31  North  Clark  Street  •  Chicago.  Illinois  60602 
Telephone:  (312)  346-3443 


AT  THE  ANA,  ST.  LOUIS  1979 


The  American  Numismatic  Associaton  Convention  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  collectors  throughout  the  country  to  meet,  conduct 
numismatic  business  and  search  for  that  special  elusive  rarity.  Many  con- 
ventions each  year  attract  their  share  of  enthusiastic  collectors  but  none 
can  compare  with  an  ANA  where  numismatic  organizations  conduct  their 
annual  meetings  and  plan  numismatic  events  for  the  coming  year.  We  at- 
tempted to  use  this  forum  to  assemble  specimens  of  the  1873  No  Arrows 
Open  3  half  dollar  and  were  successful  in  attracting  five  of  the  eight  known 
specimens  to  the  St.  Louis  show.  The  pieces  were  photographed  and  the 
occasion  used  to  study  the  unusual  die  defects  in  this  rare  variety. 

There  was  a  selection  of  Seated  coinage  for  sale  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion but  the  very  rare  dates  were  in  short  supply,  especially  in  the  better 
grades.  For  the  variety  specialist  I  saw  two  1840  halves  with  the  Reverse  of 
1838,  an  XF  that  was  properly  identified  and  a  VG  that  was  not  properly 
identified  and  priced  as  a  common  date  type  coin.  I  saw  a  nice  example  of 
the  1844-0  half  with  strongly  doubled  date  and  was  shown  an  1848  quarter 
with  a  boldly  repunched  date.  There  were  Tall  and  Small  Date  1846  half 
dollars,  some  marked  correctly  and  others  not.  There  was  a  genuine  1866 
dime  for  sale  at  one  table  and  a  piece  marked  as  an  1866  that  was  really  an 
1866-S  with  a  very  weakly  punched  mint  mark  at  another  table.  I  saw  three 

1873-  CC  Arrows  dimes  at  one  table  -  two  genuine  and  the  third  a  fake.  All 
three  pieces  were  in  average  circulated  grades  but  the  fake  piece  had  the 
wrong  edge  reeding,  the  wrong  mint  mark  placement  and  the  wrong  date 
placement.  This  coin  had  an  unusually  high  date  close  to  the  base  of  the 
rock  and  reminded  me  of  one  die  I  have  seen  on  1873  Philadelphia  dimes. 
Although  I  was  not  able  to  examine  the  fake  piece  closely,  I  would 
speculate  that  it  had  an  added  mintmark.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  well 
done  to  fool  the  collector  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  die  charac- 
teristics of  the  genuine  pieces. 

One  coin  that  was  of  particular  interest  to  me  was  an  1872-CC  dime  in  XF, 
an  unusually  high  grade  for  an  early  Carson  City  dime.  This  piece  had  a  thin 
die  crack  that  ran  from  the  right  ribbon  through  the  CC  mintmark  and  out 
into  the  field  to  the  left.  This  characteristic  die  crack,  pictured  on  page  26 
of  Issue  #14  of  the  Journal,  has  been  observed  on  all  genuine  1873-CC  and 

1874-  CC  dimes  that  I  have  seen.  Appearance  of  the  crack  on  an  1872-CC 
specimen  verifies  that  the  reverse  die  broke  before  the  end  of  dime  produc- 
tion in  1872  and  that  the  crack  should  appear  on  all  specimens  struck  from 
this  reverse  die  during  the  following  two  years. 

The  Editor 
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AN  1856-0  HALF  WITH  RECUT  DATE 


Beistle  lists  three  varieties  of  the  1856-0  half  dollar  with  recutting  in  the 
date.  However  with  no  pictures  and  limited  information  it  is  often  difficult 
to  match  the  coins  with  the  descriptions  given  in  his  text.  Such  an  example 
is  that  of  the  piece  shown  below.  The  picture  shows  doubling  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  flag  of  the  digit  5  and  on  the  upper  loop  of  the  digit  6.  This  is 
most  likely  Obverse  3  described  by  Beistle  as  "Figures  56  were  first  cut  be- 
low the  present  position".  Assisting  in  the  identification  is  the  statement 
"A  die  crack  runs  from  above  6,  to  the  edge,  along  Liberty's  base  just  below 
the  foot."  Such  a  crack  can  be  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  right.  However  no 
mention  is  made  of  another  die  crack  seen  on  the  pictured  coin  that  runs 
from  the  top  of  the  digit  1  to  the  left  up  into  the  base  of  the  rock.  If  the  pic- 
tured piece  is  a  late  stage  of  Beistle's  Obverse  3,  some  unanswered  ques- 
tions still  remain.  The  pictured  piece  has  some  prominent  die  scratches  on 
the  reverse  between  the  upper  olive  leaves  and  the  left  wing.  These 
scratches  are  not  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Reverse  C  which  is  listed 
with  Obverse  3  in  the  Beistle  reference.  The  scratches  seem  too  strong  to 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  description  of  the  listed  reverse.  Is  this  a  new 
variety  not  seen  by  Beistle?  Is  this  a  late  stage  of  his  Obverse  3?  Does  any- 
body have  an  opinion  or  other  information  to  add  on  the  subject? 

The  picture  of  the  1856-0  half  dollar  was  taken  by  Tom  Mulvaney  at  Para- 
mount International  Coin  Corp.  The  Edjtor 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Mel  and  Barbara  Hatfield  for  serving 
as  Secretary-Treasurers  of  LSCC  during  the  last  four  years.  They  kept  ac- 
curate records  of  income  and  expenses,  responded  to  inquiries  for  infor- 
mation about  the  club,  kept  the  mailing  list  up-to-date  and  did  all  those  lit- 
tle things  to  keep  the  club  operating  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Thank  you  for 
making  the  club  work  for  all  members  of  LSCC. 

The  club  operated  at  a  loss  of  just  over  $134  last  year  but  we  were  able  to 
end  the  year  with  a  cash  balance  of  $53.1 1 ,  thanks  to  several  donations  by 
club  members  received  last  summer.  We  took  steps  to  reverse  the  financial 
deficit  of  the  club  at  the  ANA  by  raising  yearly  dues  to  $7.50  for  renewing 
members  and  to  $9.00  for  new  members.  The  increased  revenue  should  put 
the  club  on  sound  financial  ground  and  provide  for  a  reasonable  surplus  by 
years  end.  As  a  matter  of  reference,  total  expenses  for  last  year  with  an  ac- 
tive membership  of  290  came  to  $8.72  per  member. 

71  of  the  87  people  who  responded  to  the  summer  survey  approved  of  the 
suggestion  to  have  extra  copies  of  Issue  #15  made  for  distribution  to 
prospective  new  members  to  the  club.  Some  however  expressed  a  concern 
that  printing  extra  copies  might  add  unnecessarity  to  the  expenses  of  club 
operation.  I  talked  to  the  people  at  PRINTPOINT  about  this  and  they  agreed 
to  print  up  50  extra  copies  of  Issue  #15  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  club. 
These  extra  copies  have  been  received  and  several  promotions  are  being 
planned  to  attract  additional  members  to  the  club. 

The  slide  show  on  Seated  Coinage  was  well  received  at  the  ANA  in  St. 
Louis  and  has  been  expanded  from  earlier  presentations.  The  description 
of  the  slides  is  being  revised  and  the  program  will  be  available  for 
distribution  to  interested  club  members  by  January  1,  1980.  Only  one  copy 
of  the  slides  is  currently  available  but  others  will  be  made  if  the  demand  for 
the  program  seems  to  warrant  it.  Club  members  interested  in  presenting 
the  program  are  asked  to  contact  the  club  President  for  further  information. 


We  buy  and  Sell 

High  Quality  Rare  Coins 


EDWARD  F.  CZAJKA 

EFC  RARE  COINS 


Member  of  A.N. A.  -  M.S.N.S.  -  LSCC.  -  M.C.C 


Telephone  313-582-3939 

PO.  Box  68  Dearborn,  Mich  48121 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


I  read  with  interest  the  article  in 
Issue  #15  of  the  Journal  by 
Chuck  and  Marian  Leber  regar- 
ding the  1858  Inverted  Date  and 
Double  Date  half  dimes.  In 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  Inver- 
ted Date  variety  I  felt  that  the 
following  additions  would  set 
the  record  straight  once  and  for 
all  as  to  who  discovered  the 
variety  and  when,  as  well  as 
complete  the  record  of  early 
mention  of  this  coin  in  print. 

The  1858  Over  Inverted  Date  half 
dime  was  first  discovered  by  me 
right  after  the  4th  Annual  North 
East  Ohio  Coin  Club  Show  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  July  12-14,  1963. 
At  the  first  opportunity  (1964 
ANA  Convention  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio)  I  showed  the  coin  to 
Walter  Breen.  This  particular 
variety  was  totally  unknown  to 


Walter  at  the  time  and  he  in- 
cluded it,  with  my  name  as  the 
discoverer  as  part  of  his  article 
on  blundered  dies  of  U.S.  Mint 
issues,  published  in  the  April, 
1966  Whitman  Numismatic 
Journal.  At  the  1964  ANA  Con- 
vention I  left  the  coin  with 
Walter  and  he  passed  it  along  to 
Ken  Bressett  of  the  Redbook 
staff  who  photographed  it.  The 
photo  of  my  coin  was  finally 
published  when  the  variety  was 
first  listed  in  the  24th  edition  of 
the  Redbook.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  use  photos  of  my  coin 
in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Redbook  until  the  present  day. 
My  coin  is  incidently  a  gem  BU 
specimen,  probable  finest 
known,  remains  in  my  personal 
collection  and  is  not  for  sale. 

Jesse  Patrick 
LSCC#117 


In  response  to  your  article. 
"Liberty  Seated  Off  Center 
Strikes".  I  would  like  to  report 
that  I  own  one  off  center  piece. 
This  coin  is  an  1875-CC  dime, 
BU,  with  the  top  of  Liberty's 
head  touching  the  edge  of  the 
planchet.  I  acquired  this  piece  in 
June  1979  at  Harvey's  Inn- 
vitational  Coin  Show  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  Nevada  at  $250.  In  the 
years  that  I  have  collected  Car- 
son City  Mint  coins  I  recall 
seeing  only  two  other  pieces,  a 
dime  and  a  quarter.  In  both 
cases  I  discovered  these  too 


late  in  a  coin  show  to  be  able  to 
afford  purchasing  them.  I 
believe  the  dime  was  ap- 
proximately 40-50%  off  center 
and  the  quarter  was  not  over 
10%  off  center.  Both  were  in  the 
$500  range. 

Although  I  have  seen  a  few  off 
center  strikes  from  other  mints 
among  Liberty  Seated  coins,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  not  very  many  around,  at 
least  not  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

Hal  V.  Dunn 
LSCC  #313 
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During  the  ANA,  I  discovered 
and  purchased  an  EF-AU  1861 
Philadelphia  quarter  with  the  old 
reverse  hub  (concave  eagle's 
eye).  Last  week  I  discovered  and 
purchased  an  1859  Philadelphia 
quarter  with  the  new  reverse  hub 
(convex  eagle's  eye).  This  piece 
grades  VF-EF.  There  are  several 
small  die  cracks  on  the  reverse, 
including  one  that  is  prominent 
through  QUAR. 

These  quarters  are  interesting 
since  they  represent  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  transitional  period 
at  Philadelphia,  that  is  the  old 
obverse  hub  with  the  new  rever- 
se hub  in  1859  and  the  new  ob- 


verse hub  with  the  old  reverse 
hub  in  1861.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  1859 
piece  as  to  whether  it  is  a  trial 
piece,  restrike  or  "Piece  De 
Caprice  Mule"  as  mentioned  in 
Scott's  Encyclopedia.  I  see  in 
the  Encyclopedia  that  the  mint 
experimented  with  mules  and 
that  restrikes  were  made  from 
1859  dies  in  other 
denominations.  I  will  probably 
have  to  consider  my  1859  quar- 
ter as  a  trial  piece  as  mentioned 
on  page  18  of  Issue  #6  of  the 
Journal. 

Jerald  Hueber 
LSCC  #243 


In  a  past  issue  of  the  Journal 
there  was  mention  of  interest  in 
Seated  coins  held  by  members 
which  were  nearly  unique.  I  have 
some  Seated  material  in  this 
category  that  comes  to  mind 
from  the  pieces  in  my  collection. 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased 
an  1873-P  Arrows  half  dollar  in  a 
high  AU  condition.  The  obverse 
shield  has  quad-stripes  with  the 
figure  of  Liberty  doubled.  This  is 
the  variety  discovered  by  Boosel 
and  by  remembering  his  article  I 
was  aware  of  the  variety  when  it 
was  offered  for  sale.  I  have  seen 
this  coin  offered  4  times  in  3 
years  but  only  in  grades  of  Good 
to  About  Fine.  I  am  curious  as  to 
how  many  might  exist  in  the 
higher  grades. 

I  have  an  1855-P  Arrows  dime  in 
nearly  UNC.  condition  which 


has  a  doubled  obverse  very 
similar  to  the  doubling  on  the 
1873  half  mentioned  above. 
Ahwash  has  seen  my  1855-P 
dime  and  thought  the  die  was  re- 
engraved.  Others  who  have 
examined  the  coin  believe  the 
working  hub  was  out  of  register 
when  the  final  impression  was 
made  on  the  obverse  die. 

I  have  an  1890-P  dime  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  struck  out  of 
collar.  The  reverse  is  off  center 
by  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  in- 
ch at  the  top.  The  coin  is  UNC. 
and  has  one  of  the  best  strikes  I 
have  seen  on  an  UNC.  Seated 
dime.  There  are  no  bag  marks  or 
abrasions.  Several  years  ago 
Bowers  &  Ruddy  also  had  an  out 
of  collar  Seated  dime. 

G.  Wertz 
LSCC  #281 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 
LIBERTY  SEATED  COLLECTORS  CLUB 


Beginning  Balance 
RECEIPTS: 

New  Members 

Renewing  Members 

Ad  Receipts 

Magazine  Sales 

Donations 

Interest  Income 
Total  Available 

DISBURSEMENTS: 

Printing  Expense 

Postage  &  Office  Expense 

A.N. A.  Membership 

Refunds 
Cash  Balance -8/16/79 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Barbara  Hatfield 
Sec./Treas.  LS.C.C. 


$  187.13 

225.00 
1,172.00 
705.00 
239.00 
55.00 
.66 


2,396.66 


2,583.79 


1,849.69 
659.49 
15.00 
6.50 


2,530.68 


$  53.11 


Your  comments  on  any  of  the  articles,  ads  or  club  policies  are  invited. 
This  is  your  club  and  the  Officers  are  dedicated  to  operating  it  on  behalf 
of  the  members.  Address  any  comments  to: 

John  McCloskey 

Editor,  Gobrecht  Journal 
5718  King  Arthur  Drive 
Kettering  45429 
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U.  S.  COINS 
TOP  QUALITY 
TOP  RARITY 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTES 
COMMISSIONS  EXECUTED 
AT  MOST 
MAJOR  AUCTIONS  -  5%  FEE 


JULIAN  LEIDMAN 

8439  GEORGIA  AVE. 
SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  20910 

TEL.  301  -  585-8467 


"SPECIALIZING" 
IN 

LIBERTY  SEATED 
HALF-DIMES 

DIMES 
QUARTERS 


BY  DATE,  VARIETY  &  GRADE 

Want  Lists  Solicited. 
Buying  all  "Rare  Coins"  in  my  field. 
Call,  write  or  send  for  realistic  offer. 

KAMAL  M.  AHWASH 

"Knowledge  Through  Research" 
Numismatist 

LM-ANA-1541 
PNG-ANS-LSCC-PAST-PRES 
1 -(2 15)872-4936 

112  S.  Jackson  St.  •  Box  422  •  Media,  Penna  19063 


